Class  of  1889       -s :  ^ 

JIarbarb  College 

SEVENTEENTH   ANNUAL   BULLETIN,    1932-1933 

THE  CLASS 

Graduates  with  Degrees  of  A.  B 224 

Graduates  with  Degree  of  S.  B. 1 

Temporary  Members 92 

Total  Recognized  members  of  the  Class,  according  to 

25th  Anniversary  Report  (1914) 317 

Deaths  of  28  regular  and  23  temporary  members  were 

reported  between  1885  and  1919 - —     51 

Leaving  the  Class  at  the  30th  Anniversary  (1919) 266 

Deaths  of  17  regular  and  10  temporary  members  were 

reported  to  the  Secretary  after  June,  1919 27 

Leaving  the  Class  at  the  35th  Anniversary  (1924) 239 

Deaths  of  21  regular  and  8  temporary  members  were 

reported  to  the  Secretary  after  June,  1924 29 


Leaving  the  Class  at  the  40th  Anniversary  (1929) 210 

Deaths  of  19  regular  and  8  temporary  members  were 

reported  to  the  Secretary  since  June,  1929 27 


Leaving  the  living  Class  at  present  (1933) 183 

DEATHS 

James  G.  King,  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  10,  1932. 
Charles  M.  Thayer,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Nov.  27,  1932. 
James  H.  Ropes,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Jan.  7,  1933. 
William  F.  Richards,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Mar.  5,  1933. 
William  P.  Derby,  at  Framingham,  Mass.,  March  28,  1933. 
Edward  C.  Storrow,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  April  9,  1933. 


LOST  MEN 

Alexander  F.  Adams,  Oscar  M.  Anderson,  Herbert  F. 
Atkins,  Edward  C.  Bates  and  Wilbur  F.  Stone 

NEW  ADDRESSES 
(Business) 

William  Atkinson,  57  Mystic  Avenue,  Somerville,  Mass, 
Charles  C.  Batchelder,  449  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Edward  F.  Griffing,  155  E.  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Samuel  D.  Hildreth,  176  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
A.  K,  K.  Mackay,  7<  Bankers  Trust  Company,  5  PI.  Vendome, 

Paris,  France. 
Oliver  Prescott,  401  County  St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Joseph  H.  Sears,  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Louis  F.  Snow,  'a  Coins  &  Gammon,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

(Home) 

William  Atkinson,  2  Summit  Ave.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Charles  C.  Ayer,  1305  Pine  St.,  Boulder,  Colo. 
Frederick  C.  Bosworth,  1433  Woodward  Ave.,  Lakewood,  0. 
William  F.  Burdett,  19  Fairbanks  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Charles  F.  M.  Guild,  352  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
George  H.  Mairs,  Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Charles  H.  Palmer,  1042  E.  Juneau  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 
Frederick  0.  Raymond,  70  Arlington  St.,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
Clarence  A.  Wait,  461  S.  Dennis  Ave.,  Decatur,  111. 

CLASS  NEWS 

W.  Atkinson  has  printed  for  private  circulation  a  pamph- 
let entitled  "The  New  Eagle"  which  sets  forth  a  new 
plan  of  bimetallism,  somewhat  similar  to  Marshall's  "Sym- 


metallism,"  but  having  a  radical  difference  nevertheless, 
which  makes  it  invulnerable  to  Gresham's  Law,  and  makes 
it  possible  to  be  for  Sound  Money  and  Bimetallism  at  the 
same  time.  He  writes  that  he  has  "gone  beyond  Bimetal- 
lism to  a  Commodity  Standard  of  value,  and  is  at  present 
engaged  in  working  on  the  Mathematics  of  Prices." 

I.  Babbitt  gave  an  address  before  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters  in  November,  1932,  on  "The  Problem 
of  Style  in  a  Democracy."  The  Class  Secretary  regrets  to 
learn  that  Babbitt  has  been  ill  for  some  time. 

C.  C.  Batchelder  delivered  an  address  before  the  National 
Geographic  Society  in  Washington  in  the  winter  of  1932-33. 
He  then  took  another  trip  around  the  world,  returning  to 
New  York  on  May  26,  1933.  He  wrote  to  the  Class  Secre- 
tary on  March  30,  1933,  from  Mahe,  Seychelles,  as  follows: 
"You  certainly  did  not  ever  expect  to  get  a  letter  from  me 
at  this  remote  spot.  I  even  fear  you  cannot  locate  it  on 
your  map,  as  mails  leave  only  every  month  or  two.  Your 
letter  of  Jan.  26  was  reforwarded  to  me  many  times  and 
finally  reached  me  in  Colombo,  Ceylon  on  my  trip  around 
the  world.  We  went  first  through  the  Isles  of  the  Pacific 
of  Loti  and  Stevenson,  but  did  not  find  the  brown  maidens 
as  alluring  as  they  depict  them.  After  New  Zealand  and 
Australia,  we  visited  the  Cannibal  Isles  of  Papua  and  Alor 
and  chatted  with  some  of  the  natives.  They  had  eaten  two 
Englishmen  and  9  carriers  on  Jan.  7,  1933.  December  was 
a  poor  month,  as  they  had  only  been  able  to  roast  and  eat 
one.  I  have  much  interesting  information  from  my  friends 
about  cooking  and  comparative  flavors  of  white  and  dark 
meat.  We  are  on  our  way  to  slave  trading  Zanzibar.  It 
still  goes  on  (bootlegging  slaves),  Mombassa,  South  Africa, 
Victoria  Falls,  Argentina,  and  Brazil." 


S.  D.  Bayer  has  been  breaking  out  in  poetry  as  follows: 

"I  have  no  daughter 
I  have  no  son 

I  have  no  money 

But  have  lots  of  fun 

I  have  my  health 

Am  feeling  fine 

God  Bless  our  Class  of  '89." 

I.  M.  Beaman*s  wife,  Marion  Ellis  Beaman,  died  August 
13,  1932. 

A.  C.  Bent  has  published  Life  Histories  of  North  Amer- 
ican Gellinaceous  Birds  (Gov.  Printing  Office,  1932).  Bent, 
who  is  an  associate  in  ornithology  at  the  Harvard  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology  and  also  an  associate  member  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C,  is  the 
author  also  of  Life  Histories  of  North  American  Birds,  in 
eight  volumes. 

F.  M.  Brooks'  daughter,  Cordelia  Loring  Brooks,  was 
awarded  a  travelling  scholarship  by  the  School  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston;  one  of  her  pictures  was  ac- 
cepted for  the  Annual  Spring  Exhibition  of  the  Paris  Salon. 

A.  Burr  delivered  an  eloquent  address  on  December  14, 
1932  at  the  Memorial  Services  for  Judge  F.  P.  Cabot  (Harv. 
'90)  held  in  the  War  Memorial  Church  (see  Harvard 
Alumni  Bulletin,  December  23,  1932,  for  address  in  full). 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Associated 
Harvard  Clubs  Executive  Committee,  November  18,  1932: 
"RESOLVED  that  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  extends  to 
Allston  Burr,  '89,  and  to  the  members  of  his  Committee  on 
the  Harvard  War  Memorial,  its  hearty  felicitations  on  the 
successful  completion  of  the  Memorial  Church,  with  its  in- 


spiring  dedication  on  Armistice  Day ;  and  expresses  to  him 
and  them  its  grateful  appreciation  for  their  untiring  and 
patient  work  in  making  possible  the  building  of  this  Me- 
morial to  the  men  of  Harvard  who  sacrificed  their  lives  in 
the  World  War." 

R.  C.  Cabot  resigned  as  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in 
the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  May,  1933.  He  has  published 
The  Meaning  of  Right  and  Wrong  (MacMillan,  May, 
1933).  He  is  to  give  two  courses  in  social  ethics  at  the 
University  of  California,  this  coming  summer. 

C.  L.  Case's  son,  Charles  Douglas  Case,  was  married  in 
New  York,  June  3, 1933  to  Claudia  Knox. 

C.  Cobb,  after  a  record  of  40  years  as  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geology  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  has 
resigned. 

C.  B.  Davenport  presided  at  the  International  Congress  of 
Eugenics  in  New  York,  August  21-23,  1932.  He  continues 
as  Chairman  of  the  Oyster  Bay  Taxpayers'  League. 

G.  L.  DeBlois  is  a  director  in  the  New  England  Trust  Com- 
pany. 

*William  Parsons  Derby  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease  in 
Framingham,  Massachusetts,  March  28,  1933.  Derby  was 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  17,  1867,  son  of  George  and 
Elizabeth  (Parsons)  Derby.  After  preparing  for  College 
at  G.  W.  C.  Noble's  private  school  in  Boston,  he  entered  with 
the  Class  as  a  special  student  in  the  fall  of  1885,  and  re- 
mained for  one  year.  He  then  attended  the  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School,  taking  his  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1890.  He  then 
studied  medicine  in  Dublin,  London,  Paris,  Leipsig,  Dresden 


and  Berlin,  receiving  the  degree  of  L.  M.  at  the  Rotunda 
Hospital  in  Dublin  in  1891.  He  practiced  in  Marlboro  St., 
Boston,  from  January,  1892  to  April,  1896,  and  was  an  in- 
structor in  the  Tufts  Medical  School.  He  was  appointed 
Superintendent  of  Out-door  Poor  under  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity  in  1896,  later  Superin- 
tendent of  Minor  Wards  under  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Charity.  In  1908,  he  resumed  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  Cambridge.  Though  city-bred,  he  acquired  a  love  of 
the  country  and  of  farming,  and  finally  decided  to  seek  a 
country  practice,  which  he  found  in  1917  in  the  Saxonville 
section  of  Framingham,  Mass.  For  twelve  years  (since 
1921)  he  had  been  school  physician  for  nearly  5,000  pupils, 
and  for  nine  years  a  trustee  of  the  Public  Library.  He  be- 
came a  Roman  Catholic  and  prominent  in  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  and  other  Cathohc  organizations.  The  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  of  Framingham  said  of  him  on  his  death : 
"He  was  a  man  of  exceptional  capacity  for  securing  the  love 
and  confidence  of  children.  In  no  instance  has  any  child 
displayed  any  fear  at  the  required  medical  examination  but 
rather  welcomed  the  experience  as  a  pleasant  gain.  Dr. 
Derby  thoroughly  understood  children  and  rendered  a  ser- 
vice to  the  school  that  would  be  very  hard  to  duplicate." 
The  blanket  of  flowers  on  his  coffin  at  his  funeral  was  the 
gift  of  the  school  children. 

Though  with  the  Class  so  short  a  time,  Derby's  genial 
nature,  his  kindly  and  jovial  smile,  and  his  unusually  warm 
interest  in  his  friends  marked  him  as  one  of  loved  Class- 
mates. 

He  married  Katherine  Ayres  Dwyer  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
October  11,  1904,  who  survives  him. 

A.  Dorr's  son,  Hancock  Dorr,  is  to  be  married  on  June  IG, 
1933,  to  Miss  Hester  Swain. 
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F.  W.  Faxon  has  published  his  Annual  Magazine  Subject 
Index  and  Dramatic  Index  for  1932. 

A.  Goadby  continues  his  interest  in  psychic  and  spirit 
phenomena, 

E.  W.  Hawley  will  publish  in  the  fall  his  book  on  Parlia- 
mentary Law,  for  use  of  schools,  colleges,  legislators, 
lawyers,  and  others. 

G.  H.  Holliday  has  issued  his  Secretary's  Report  No.  7  of 
the  Class  of  1892  of  the  Harvard  Law  School.  From  this 
Class  (which  included  most  of  the  Harvard  '89  men  in  the 
Law  School),  he  finds  that  sixteen  of  their  names  are  in  the 
latest  volume  of  Who's  Who. 

J.  E.  Homans  writes  that  he  is  "devoting  the  enforced 
leisure  of  a  'serene  old  age'  to  incidental  researches  in 
mathematics  and  other  subjects  of  no  interest  to  the  gen- 
eral public."  He  has  helped  to  write  a  book  on  the  United 
States  Constitution  and  translation  of  Sadi's  Rose  Garden 
and  hopes  "to  see  it  dedicated  to  F.  D.  R.,  whom  may  the 
gods  preserve." 

M.  D.  Hull,  having  declined  to  run  again  for  Congress  last 
fall,  has  returned  to  his  home  in  Chicago. 

L.  Hulley  has  been  appointed  again  on  the  Staff  of  the 
Governor  of  Florida;  he  received  an  honorary  degree  of 
LL.  D.  from  the  University  of  Miami,  June  6,  1932.  He  also 
holds  the  honorary  degrees  of  Litt.  D.  from  Stetson  Uni- 
versity; LL.  D.,  Denison  University;  J.  D.,  Temple  Univer- 
sity; L.  H.  D.,  Furman  University;  and  Ed.  D.,  Southern 
College,  Lakeland,  Fla.  His  13th  grandchild  was  born  Janu- 
ary 10,  1933.  Last  summer,  he  visited  his  son  who  is 
United  States  Consul  in  Dublin  in  the  Irish  Free  State. 


*C.  Hunncman's  son,  Carleton  Hunneman,  has  formed  a 
partnership  with  Alfred  W.  Douglas  as  real  estate  brokers 
in  Boston. 

R.  Isham  and  Mrs.  Isham  attended  on  November  11,  1932, 
the  dedication  concert  given  on  the  great  new  organ  which 
they  gave  to  the  Harvard  War  Memorial  Church,  in  memory 
of  their  son,  Albert  Keep  Isham  (Harv,  '15). 

W.  L.  Jennings  was  elected  President  of  the  Worcester  En- 
gineering Society;  he  has  also  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Civic  Improvement  Commission  of  Worcester. 

*James  Gore  King  died  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  10.  1932. 
King  was  born  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  June  6,  1868,  son  of 
Edward  King  of  New  York,  and  of  Isabelle  Ramsay  (Coch- 
rane) King  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  He  prepared  for  Col- 
lege at  St.  Paul's  School  and  the  Berkeley  Military  School, 
New  York.  In  College,  his  activities  were  many;  president 
of  the  Harvard  Crimson,  elected  a  member  of  the  Class 
Committee,  member  of  the  Institute  of  1770,  D.K.E.,  Delta 
Phi,  Hasty  Pudding,  and  0.  K.  After  graduating  from  the 
Harvard  Law  School  in  1892,  he  practiced  law  in  New  York 
with  Miller,  Peckham  &  Dunn,  until  1896,  when  he  became 
a  member  of  the  firm,  later  (in  1900)  Peckham,  Miller  & 
King,  and  after  1906,  Miller,  King,  Lane  &  Trafford,  and 
later  (after  the  retirement  of  Trafford,  Harv.  '89)  King, 
Lane  &  Barr,  and  King,  Barr  &  Robbins.  He  was  elected  to 
succeed  his  partner,  Wheeler  H.  Pecknam,  (on  the  latter's 
death  in  1905)  as  counsel  of  the  Union  Trust  Company,  a 
position  which  he  held  until  that  Company  was  merged  (in 
1918)  with  the  Central  Trust  Company.  He  had  great  ex- 
perience in  banking  and  corporate  mortgage  law  and  in  the 
law  of  charities,  taxation,  and  real  estate;  he  was  an  ex- 
pert  also   in   the   law   and   preparation   of   instruments   of 
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trusts,  wills,  and  administration  of  estates.  His  practice 
was  almost  exclusively  of  an  office  nature  as  adviser,  rather 
than  as  an  active  practitioner  in  the  courts. 

Although  devoted  to  his  profession,  King  had  many  other 
interests;  he  had  served  on  the  governing  boards  of  the 
Union  Trust  Company,  the  Society  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital, 
the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Poor  Widows,  the  New  York 
Society  Library,  and  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library;  he  had 
been  a  Vestryman  of  Grace  Church  and  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Board  of  Lawyers  of  the  National  Surety  Com- 
pany; and  he  had  also  been  a  member  of  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  (since  1893),  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association, 
the  New  York  Historical  Society,  the  Harvard  and  Univer- 
sity Clubs,  the  St.  Nicholas  Society,  and  the  Century  and 
Down  Town  Associations. 

King's  services  to  Harvard  College  and  to  the  Class  of 
1889  were  long  and  devoted.  For  forty-three  years,  he 
served  on  our  Class  Committee,  and  since  1920  (when  Darl- 
ing died)  as  its  Chairman.  He  has  been  a  faithful  attend- 
ant, often  at  great  inconvenience  to  himself,  at  our  Class 
reunions  and  infoiTnal  dinners  and  at  Hollis  12  on  Com- 
mencement. He  enjoyed  his  Classmates  and  they  gave  him 
their  trust,  respect,  admiration  and  love.  He  has  been  of 
invaluable  aid  to  the  Class  Secretary.  He  was  one  of  the 
small  group  of  men  who  founded  the  Joseph  Hodges  Choate 
Memorial  Fellowship  in  1919,  to  be  awarded  on  nomination 
of  the  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  to 
a  British  subject  from  that  University  to  study  in  any  de- 
partment of  Harvard,  and  he  also  later  helped  to  collect  a 
fund  to  furnish  the  room  set  apart  in  Weld  Hall  for  the 
Choate  Scholar.  One  of  his  latest  benefactions  to  the  Col- 
lege was  the  gift  (with  his  son,  James  G,  King,  Jr.,  Harv. 


*20)  of  200  volumes  of  classical  authors,  originally  bclong-- 
ing  to  Christopher  Gore,  Harv.  1776,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Rufus  King,  Harv.  1777,  and  founder  of  the  Gore  Hall  Lib- 
rary Building,  which  has  since  been  superseded  by  the 
Widener  Library  Building,  but  which  is  still  commemorated 
by  a  bronze  memorial  tablet  on  Widener  affixed  as  a  result 
of  King's  efforts.  Because  of  its  connection  with  our  Class- 
mate, Morgan,  his  valuable  work,  in  1924  on  the  unusual 
deed  of  trust  of  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library  (of  which  he 
was  a  trustee),  and  on  the  Jane  Grew  Morgan  Memorial 
Park  for  the  use  of  the  citizens  of  Glen  Cove  and  Locust 
Valley,  should  be  mentioned. 

From  a  memorial  prepared  by  his  friend,  partner  and 
Classmate,  Perry  D.  Trafford,  the  Class  Secretary  takes  the 
following  accurate  description  of  some  of  King's  personal 
qualities:  "King  was  gifted  with  great  industry  and  with  a 
vigorous,  keen,  well-balanced  mind,  able  not  only  to  take 
the  broadest  view  of  a  subject  and  to  master  fundamental 
principles  of  law,  but  also  to  discern  the  finest  distinctions. 
His  conclusions  were  stamped  by  both  his  good  judgment 
and  his  good  sense;  and  because  he  could  always  point  to 
the  reasons  for  his  opinions,  he  was  resolute  in  following 
out  a  course  once  adopted.  His  was  not  a  transparent  char- 
acter, and  an  understanding  of  his  personal  qualities  was 
attained  only  by  those  who  realized  that  he  had  adopted 
early  and  held  inflexibly  the  highest  standards  in  all  his 
acts  and  relations.  As  he  abhorred  publicity  of  every  kind, 
his  worth  remained  little  known  except  to  his  clients  and 
immediate  associates.  To  those  meeting  him  for  the  first 
time,  he  appeared  as  a  quiet,  dignified,  unassuming  and 
very  likeable  gentleman,  with  manners  so  good  that  they 
could  only  be  described  as  *of  the  old  school.'  His  polite- 
ness, however,  was  of  the  essence  of  his  character,  the  mani- 
festation of  his  unvarying  consideration  for  and  willingness 
to  help  others.     Beneath  his  quiet,  restrained  manner  and 
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notwithstanding  his  kindliness  and  ready  sympathy,  there 
was  great  force  of  character  and  tenacity  of  purpose.  His 
seriousness  was  the  result  of  the  full  assumption  of  many 
obligations.  His  conservatism  was  that  of  a  constructive 
mind  which  would  not  tear  down  except  for  good  reasons. 
He  was  not  only  just  but  generous.  His  mind  was  alert 
and  inventive;  his  good  taste  was  unfailing.  And  perhaps 
his  best  appreciated  characteristic  was  his  extreme  loyalty 
— to  institutions,  clients,  family  and  friends. 

King  came  of  a  distinguished  family  in  American  his- 
tory. His  great-great  grandfather,  Richard  King  (1718- 
1775)  was  a  merchant,  ship-owner  and  magistrate  in  Scar- 
borough in  the  Maine  district  of  Massachusetts.  His  great 
grandfather,  Rufus  King  (1755-1827),  who  studied  law  with 
Theophilus  Parsons,  represented  Massachusetts  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  was  a  f  ramer  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
became  a  United  States  Senator  from  New  York,  and  was 
twice  sent  as  Minister  to  England.  A  brother  of  Rufus 
King,  William  King  (1768-1852)  was  the  first  Governor  of 
Maine  in  1821,  and  his  statue  is  in  Statuary  Hall  in  the 
Capitol  in  Washington.  His  gi'andfather,  James  Gore  King 
(1794-1853)  long  head  of  the  New  York  banking  house  of 
James  G.  King's  Sons,  obtained  from  the  Bank  of  England, 
during  the  panic  of  1837,  a  shipment  to  his  firm  (then 
Prime,  Ward  &  King)  of  1,000,000  pounds  in  gold — a  loan 
which,  shared  with  the  other  New  York  banks,  enabled 
them  to  resume  specie  payments.  His  father,  Edward  King 
(1833-1908)  was  for  thirty-five  years  President  of  the 
Union  Trust  Company.  Rufus,  James  Gore,  and  Edward 
were  Harvard  graduates  in  the  Class  of  1777,  1810  and 
1853  respectively. 

King  married  Sarah  Elizabeth  Erving  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 
April  22,  1896,  and  they  had  four  children — James  Gore 
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King,  Jr.,  born  May  25,  1898  (Harv.  '20),  who  married  Julia 
Hurley  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  October  14,  1925,  and  has  three 
children,  Jane  E.,  James  G.,  3d,  and  Elizabeth  IL;  Eleanor 
Erving,  born  November  29,  1900,  who  married  Charles 
Edgar  Ames  (Harv.  '17),  May  10,  1924,  and  has  three  chil- 
dren, Charles  0.,  Cornelia  J.,  and  Eleanor  E. ;  Edward  Ram- 
say (died  October  21,  1907)  ;  Cornelia  Van  Rensselaer,  born 
February  7,  1911. 

F.  E.  Lane's  daughter,  Elizabeth,  had  a  son,  Franklin 
Muzzy  Crosby  HI,  born  December  30,  1932,  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

R.  G.  Leavitt  has  WTitten  Forest  Trees  of  New  England, 
published  by  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  which  one  of  our  Class- 
mates describes  as  "a  small  book,  beautifully  issued,  accur- 
ate, readable,  with  touches  of  humor,  not  to  say  'Leavitty'." 

G.  W.  Lee's  son,  Winthrop  Howard  Lee,  is  in  the  Harvard 
Class  of  1936. 

*P.  M.  Lydig's  bequest  of  $5,000  for  a  scholarship  in  in- 
ternational law  has  been  received  by  Harvard  College. 

G.  H.  Mairs  left  St.  Paul's  School  last  June,  having  reached 
the  retiring  age  and  spent  the  winter  in  Boston. 

E.  W.  McClellan  has  a  second  grandson,  Parker  W.  Mc- 
Clellan,  born  April  1,  1933. 

W.  L.  Monro's  son,  Charles  B.  Monro  is  vice  president  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Aviation  Industries  Corporation. 

J.  P.  Morgan  has  been  visiting  in  Washington,  D.  C,  this 
spring. 
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W.  W.  Naumburg  was  a  guest  at  the  Coolidge  Music  Fes- 
tival at  the  Library  of  Ck)ngress,  Washington,  D.  C,  this 
spring. 

F.  L.  Olmsted  is  Senior  Warden  of  All  Saints'  Church  of 
Lakewood,  N.  J.,  and  is  Director  of  the  Emergency  Relief. 
He  has  edited  for  the  Olmsted  Family,  Inc.,  the  original 
journal  of  Gideon  Olmsted,  in  1778,  containing  a  vivid  ac- 
count of  his  adventures  on  a  trading  voyage  to  Guadelupe, 
of  his  capture  by  the  British,  and  of  his  recapture  from 
them  of  the  captured  sloop  Active,  which  became  the  sub- 
ject of  famous  litigation  from  1779  to  1808  in  the  State  and 
Federal  Courts  and  which  led  to  armed  conflict  between 
Pennsylvania  and  the  United  States,  in  1808  (for  an  ac- 
count of  which  see  The  Supreme  Court  in  United  States 
History,  I,  375-389,  by  Charles  Warren).  The  journal  is 
of  very  great  and  curious  interest  by  a  man  30  years  old 
when  he  wrote,  and  who  lived  to  be  97. 

C.  H.  Palmer's  son,  Hambleton  Palmer,  is  in  the  Class  of 
'35  at  Cornell  in  the  School  of  Engineering. 

G.  M.  Reisner's  excavations  in  Egypt  have  been  tempor- 
arily curtailed  and  he  has  been  devoting  his  time  largely 
to  writing  his  account  of  the  Giza  Cemeteries — his  major 
accomplishment  for  many  years.  He  has  published  in  the 
University  of  California  Egyptian  Series,  A  Provhicial 
Cemetery  of  the  Pyramid  Age;  Naga-Ed  Dar  III  (Oxford 
Univ.  Press,  1932). 

*P.  M.  Reynolds'  son,  James  R.  Reynolds,  is  connected 
with  Ipswich  Mills,  Inc. 

*William  Francis  Richards  died  at  Boston,  Mass.,  March 
5,  1933,  after  a  long  illness  in  the  hospital.  Richards  was 
born  at  Newport,  New  Hampshire,  January  28,  1867,  son  of 
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Dexter  Richards,  a  manufacturer,  and  Louise  Frances 
(Hatch)  Richards.  He  prepared  for  college  at  Phillips 
Andover.  In  College,  he  was  a  director  of  the  Dining  As- 
sociation ;  a  member  of  the  Signet  and  won  a  Boyston  Prize 
for  oratory  in  his  Junior  year.  After  gi'aduation,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Dexter  Richards  and  Sons,  flannel 
manufacturers  at  Newport,  N.  H.,  and  in  1910  became  presi- 
dent of  Dexter  Richards  Sons  Co.  In  Newport,  N.  H.,  he 
was  president  of  the  First  National  Bank,  trustee  of  the 
Savings  Bank,  member  of  the  School  Board,  president  of 
the  Electric  Light  Co.;  he  was  also  a  director  in  the  New 
Hampshire  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  a  director  of  the  Northern 
Railroad  of  New  Hampshire;  and  a  member  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society.  He  served  a  term  as  Re- 
publican Member  of  the  Legislature  in  New  Hampshire  in 
1902.  In  1921,  he  and  his  wife,  presented  an  organ  to  the 
South  Congregational  Church  "as  an  expression  of  grati- 
tude to  God  for  the  birth  of  their  son.  Dexter."  After  1904, 
he  lived  for  the  most  part  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado, 
where  he  was  Vice  President  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Colorado  Springs  National  Bank,  president 
of  the  Colorado  Council  of  Boy  Scouts,  president  of  the 
Colorado  Springs  Harvard  Club. 

He  married  Leora  Moore  of  Munich,  Germany,  in  London, 
England,  April  4,  1914,  who  died  February  25,  1932.  Three 
children  survive  him,  Katherine,  born  March  27,  1917;  Dex- 
ter, born  August  10,  1919;  and  Margaret. 

M.  W.  Richardson  has  published  in  pamphlet  form  two 
further  articles  of  great  interest  on  "The  'Margery'  Medium- 
ship",  one  relating  to  ante  and  post  mortem  thumbprints, 
entitled  "The  Judge's  Sign  Manual"  and  another  entitled 
"Apports  and  Deports"  relating  to  the  passage  of  matter 
through  matter.     He  has  been  reelected  a  trustee  of  the 
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American  Society  for  Psychical  Research.     His  daughter, 
Martha,  is  engaged  to  Jonathan  Biscoe  of  Newton  Centre. 

*James  Hardy  Ropes  died  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
January  7,  1933.  Ropes  was  bom  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Septem- 
ber 3,  1866,  son  of  William  Ladd  Ropes,  librarian  of  And- 
over  Seminary,  and  Harriet  Lawrence  (Peirson)  Ropes.  He 
graduated  from  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  in  1885,  with 
first  honors  in  classics.  In  College,  he  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing scholars  in  the  Class,  and  his  other  activities  were 
many,  an  editor  of  the  Harvard  Advocate,  director  of  the 
Dining  Association,  member  of  the  following  clubs:  Hasty 
Pudding,  Signet,  0.  K.,  Historical,  Classical,  Philosophical, 
Tariff  Reform,  Total  Abstinence,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  others. 
He  graduated  summa  cum  laude  and  delivered  an  oration  at 
Commencement  on  "One  Hundred  Years — Washington  and 
Lincoln."  He  was  Secretary  of  the  Class  of  1889  until 
June,  1905 ;  and  for  the  Class,  he  had  the  warmest  of  inter- 
est— a  faithful  attendant  at  all  our  reunions  and  dinners  and 
at  Hollis  12  on  Commencement.  To  the  present  Class  Sec- 
retary he  has  been  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  keeping 
him  in  touch  with  College  affairs  and  with  the  services  of 
other  '89  men  in  the  College.  Many  of  his  acts  of  kind- 
ness to  his  Classmates  have  remained  unknown.  He  de- 
livered the  sermon  to  the  Class  on  its  Twenty-fifth  Anni- 
versary. 

After  graduation,  he  spent  a  year  under  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  largely  in  the  West,  and  he  worked  as 
an  assistant  geologist  in  this  service,  under  Professor 
Shaler,  in  the  summers  of  1890  and  1891,  in  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire.  "This  interlude,"  writes  President  Lowell, 
"was  probably  very  valuable  in  enlarging  his  interests  and 
horizon,  for  he  could  always  regard  the  scholar's  service 
from  an  external  standpoint."  He  entered  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1890 ;  and  after  graduating  in  1893,  tak- 
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ing  the  foreign  fellowship,  he  spent  two  years  in  Germany 
in  study  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  early  Church  his- 
tory, in  the  Universities  of  Kiel,  Halle,  and  Berlin  (where 
he  came  under  the  influence  of  Professor  Harnack),  travel- 
ling- also  in  England,  Russia  and  Italy.  Returning  to  this 
country  in  1895,  he  was  at  once  offered  an  instructorship 
in  New  Testament  Criticism  and  Interpretation  in  the  Har- 
vard Divinity  School;  in  1898,  he  became  Assistant  Profes- 
sor, and  in  1903,  Bussey  Professor  of  New  Testament,  suc- 
ceeding in  this  chair,  Professor  Joseph  Henry  Thayer.  In 
1910,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Hollis  Professorship  of  Di- 
vinity. He  w^as  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  1901  but  never  served  in  a  parochial  capacity. 
Interested  and  active  in  conveying  education  through  the 
widest  channels,  he  suggested  in  1910,  a  combination  of 
all  the  institutions  for  higher  learning  in  and  near  Boston, 
to  give  to  the  public  the  benefit  of  college  courses,  and  until 
1922  as  Dean  of  the  Department  of  University  Extension 
and  Chairman  of  the  joint  committee,  he  carried  out  his 
plan,  thus  originating  and  developing  the  policy  of  Univer- 
sity Extension  in  this  community.  For  Ropes'  own  account 
of  this  work,  the  Class  Secretary  urges  all  Classmates  to 
consult  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Report. 

He  was  an  active  fellow  of  many  learned  societies;  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  American  Ori- 
ental Society,  the  Archaeological  Society  of  America,  and 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis.  He  suc- 
ceeded Hon.  Winslow  Warren  as  President  of  the  very  old 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  and 
others  in  North  America.  He  was  one  of  the  syndics  of  the 
Harvard  University  Press,  and  chairman  of  the  editorial 
board  of  the  Harvard  Theological  Review.  He  was  a  trus- 
tee of  Dummer  Academy  and  of  the  Charity  of  Edward  Hop- 
kins, and  a  member  of  the  Corporations  of  both  Radcliffe 
College  and  Simmons  College. 
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In  1899,  he  became  a  trustee  of  Phillips  Academy,  And- 
over,  and  for  the  last  four  years  was  President  of  its 
board.  During  its  recent  years  of  expansion  and  reorgani- 
zation, Phillips  Andover  owed  much  to  the  wise  guidance 
in  counsel  which  he  gave  to  the  school,  often  beyond  the 
measure  of  his  physical  strength,  yet  never  beyond  the 
measure  of  his  devotion  to  the  institution  and  the  commun- 
ity which  had  so  strong  a  hold  upon  his  affections;  and 
recognition  of  his  services  was  shown  when,  in  1931,  the 
fine  panelled  dining  room  in  the  new  Commons  Building  at 
Andover  was  named  after  him  and  his  portrait  was  hung 
over  the  fireplace  (see  especially  the  Phillips  Bulletin  for 
January,  1932.) 

He  was  of  greatest  service  to  the  Harvard  Divinity  School 
and  to  Andover  Seminary  at  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the 
latter  to  Cambridge  in  1908.  The  schools  entering  into  closer 
affiliation  in  1922,  were  separated  by  a  decree  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1926,  Andover  Seminary  removing,  in  1931,  to 
Newton,  being  affiliated  with  the  Theological  Institution 
there.  In  the  spring  of  1917,  he  was  the  Harvard  Exchange 
Professor  to  the  Western  Colleges. 

From  July,  1917,  to  September,  1918,  he  gave  his  whole 
time  to  the  Massachusetts  Food  Administration,  and  sub- 
sequently for  a  few  months  was  District  Educational  Direc- 
tor for  New  England  of  the  Students  Army  Training  Corps, 
as  Assistant  Secretary  under  Henry  B.  Endicott.  (As  to 
this  work,  see  Ropes'  interesting  account  in  the  30th  Anni- 
versary Report  of  the  Class  of  1889.) 

He  published  in  1896,  Die  Spruche  Jesu  die  in  den 
kanonischem  Evangelien  nicht  uberliefert  sind;  in  1906, 
The  Apostolic  Age  in  Light  of  Modern  Criticism;  in 
1916,  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  Saint  James;  in 
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1925,  The  Text  of  the  Acts;  in  1929,  The  Singular  Prob- 
lem of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatiatis.  He  also  wrote  many 
articles  for  professional  journals. 

Of  his  professional  work,  the  following  extracts  from  a 
tribute  paid  by  the  Faculties  of  the  Theological  School  and 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  give  significant  appreciation  (see 
Harvard  University  Gazette,  April  1,  1933)  :  "It  is  as  an 
inteiTDreter  of  the  New  Testament  that  Professor  Ropes  is 
best  known.  He  became  one  of  the  leading  scholars  in  this 
field  and  his  writings  are  fully  recognized  wherever  sound 
Biblical  studies  prevail,  whether  here  or  abroad.  His  work 
in  this  field  was  mainly  done  as  a  member  of  the  Faculty 
of  Theology,  but  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  his  maturest 
insights  found  equal  occasion  in  courses  on  the  English 
Bible  offered  under  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He 
was  master  of  a  style,  both  in  writing  and  in  speaking, 
which  harmonized  the  qualities  of  straightforward  clear- 
ness, idiomatic  purity,  and  restrained  force.  It  was  the 
authentic  expression  of  his  character.  When  we  say  of 
Professor  Ropes  that  with  the  passage  of  the  years  his  zest 
for  his  subject  steadily  increased,  that  his  candor  was  never 
impaired  by  academic  dogmatism,  that  his  power  of  critical 
insight  became  constantly  more  incisive,  that  his  mounting 
knowledge  never  failed  to  mature  as  wisdom,  and  that  the 
complexity  of  the  facts  with  which  he  dealt  always  yielded 
him  the  secret  of  their  ultimate  simplicity,  we  have  marked 
the  scholar.  When  we  add  that  he  was  capable  of  instant 
indignation  at  those  who  were  indifferent  or  insincere,  but 
that  he  was  patient  beyond  the  common  measure  with  all 
who  were  earnestly  seeking  the  truth,  we  have  marked  the 
teacher.  And  when  we  say  that  his  learning  furnished  the 
fabric  of  his  personal  integrity,  we  have  named  the  man.  .  . 
The  Text  of  Acts  remains  Professor  Ropes'  most  character- 
istic   and    distinguished    achievement.     Among    the    many 
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volumes  on  this  subject  published  during  the  last  half- 
century,  his  edition  bids  fair  to  remain  a  recognized  model 
for  critical  scholarship.  It  throws  cool,  clear  light  on  the 
textual  complexities  in  question,  and  avoiding  all  contro- 
versial tempers,  is  a  work  of  intellectual  independence  and 
scholarly  sobriety.  In  recognition  of  The  Text  of  Acts 
the  author  received  in  1928,  the  British  Academy's  medal 
for  Biblical  studies;  the  award  being  the  first  which  the 
Academy  has  made  in  this  field  to  a  scholar  outside  British 
circles.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Professor  Ropes  did  not 
live  to  revise  for  publication  his  Lowell  Institute  Lectures 
on  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  delivered  in  1931.  He  had  rescued 
that  subject  from  the  critical  conventions  which  have  sur- 
rounded it  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  and  was  pro- 
posing a  fresh  approach  to  the  whole  question  of  the  struc- 
ture and  intention  of  the  first  three  Gospels.  ..." 

"James  Hardy  Ropes  was  a  son  of  New  England,  and  had 
the  reticences  of  his  heritage  and  tradition.  Yet  his  re- 
serves veiled  but  thinly  a  great  gift  for  friendship  and 
those  who  were  his  friends  knew  that  this  relation  was  of 
his  grace  rather  than  their  merit.  In  the  face  of  increas- 
ing physical  pain  during  these  last  years  of  his  life,  he  was 
utterly  free  from  self-pity  and  showed  a  fortitude  which 
gave  courage  to  us  all.  His  unflagging  interest  in  his  own 
tasks  and  his  robust  faith  in  the  institutions  and  causes 
with  which  his  life  had  been  identified  are  for  those  who 
knew  him  well  a  precious  personal  memory.  In  him  Har- 
vard has  lost  a  faithful  son,  a  fine  scholar  and  a  good  man." 

Of  Ropes,  his  friend  and  colleague  in  the  Divinity  School, 
Professor  Edward  C.  Moore,  has  said  personally  to  the  Class 
Secretary:  "He  was  an  excellent  teacher,  binding  good 
students  to  himself  in  strong  ties.  He  was  a  tactful  but 
exigent  examiner,  solicitous  always  for  standard  in  the 
matter  of  degrees.     He  was  unsparing  of  himself  in  his 
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relation  to  those  students  whom  he  had  taken  under  his 
special  care.  He  never  served  in  the  active  ministry.  He 
had,  however,  a  strong  sense  for  the  Church  as  an  institu- 
tion, for  the  ministry  as  a  profession,  and  for  the  obliga- 
tion of  a  Theological  school  in  this  regard.  He  labored  for 
the  ideal  of  making  the  Divinity  School,  so  far  as  possible, 
inter-denominational,  and  beyond  this,  of  bringing  all  the 
theological  schools  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  into  help- 
ful affiliation  with  the  University." 

Professor  Moore  has  also  written  elsewhere :  "The  quali- 
ties essential  to  the  interpreter  of  the  New  Testament  were 
preeminent  in  Ropes,  thoroughness,  perspective,  solidity  of 
judgment,  restraint  of  imagination  and  religious  insight.  .  . 
His  colleagues,  whether  the  Theological  School  or  in  the 
faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  knew  his  absolute  sincerity 
and  selflessness.  Those  who  worked  with  him  in  the  Review 
know  something  of  its  debt  to  him.  They  knew  the  punctil- 
ious care  which  went  into  the  supervision  of  every  smallest 
detail,  whether  in  form  or  substance.  The  appreciation  in 
which  the  Review  under  his  leadership  has  come  to  be  held 
at  home  and  abroad  is  extraordinary.  The  Text  of  Acts 
is  the  most  comprehensive  study  of  all  the  manuscripts 
extant,  with  the  object  of  finding  out  by  a  comparison  of 
progressive  variations  the  most  probable  text  from  which 
those  known  to  us  have  been  derived.  His  scholarship  and 
the  prescience  of  his  mind  and  the  perfection  of  his  self- 
discipline  make  this  book  the  model  of  a  critical  edition." 

To  his  Classmates,  Jim  will  always  remain  in  their  minds 
as  one  of  the  straightest  men  they  ever  knew — straight  in 
thought  and  straight  in  action.  There  was  in  him  a  rare 
candor  and  directness,  a  simplicity  and  purity  of  mind  and 
soul,  a  scorn  of  unworthy  things  and  men,  but  an  eagerness 
as  well  as  capacity  to  be  of  help  to  everyone  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. 
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Ropes  received  an  honorary  degi'ee  of  D.D.  from  Western 
Reserve  University  in  1905  and  from  Harvard  in  1929  an 
honorary  degree  of  S.  T.  D.  (Sacrosanctae  Theologiae 
Doctorem),  with  the  citation  "whose  masterpiece  on  the 
text  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  will  ever  stand  as  a  model 
of  what  such  a  work  should  be." 

He  married  Alice  Lowell  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  No- 
vember 23,  1897,  who  with  his  two  children,  Harriet,  born 
January  8,  1908,  and  Edward  Jackson  Lowell,  born  January 
22,  1909,  survive  him. 

As  the  conclusion  of  his  tribute  to  Ropes,  President  Lowell 
wrote:  "His  health  was  failing;  his  work  was  done,  the  com- 
pleted work  of  a  scholar  who  looked  out  of  his  window  as 
well  as  at  his  books,  and  his  friends  can  only  repeat,  'Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant'." 

R.  Salisbury's  daughter,  Lorian,  was  married  August  12, 
1932,  to  Carl  Wade  Gardner. 

C.  M.  Saville  has  received  the  President's  Prize  of  the 
Institute  of  Water  Engineers  in  England  for  his  paper  on 
"Modern  Dam  Construction."  His  son,  Thorndike,  is  now 
professor  of  hydraulics  at  New  York  University. 

W.  H.  Siebert  gave  an  address  on  "General  Washington 
and  the  Loyalists"  before  the  Convocation  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  October,  1932,  in  Albany,  and 
before  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  in  April,  1933,  in 
Boston. 

C.  P.  Sinnott,  former  head  of  the  Department  of  Geo- 
graphy, State  Teachers  College,  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  is  co- 
author with  Leonard  0.  Packard,  '04,  of  a  textbook  on  in- 
dustry and  commerce  entitled  The  Nations  at  Work  (Mac- 
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Miliar),  1933).  His  son,  Edmund  W.  Sinnott,  is  head  of  the 
Department  of  Botany  at  Barnard  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

♦Edward  Cabot  Storrow  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  April  9, 
1933,  after  a  long  illness.  Storrow  was  the  son  of  Charles 
Storrow,  a  cotton  broker  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  Martha 
Robinson  (Cabot)  Storrow.  He  prepared  for  College  at  W. 
Nichols  private  school  in  Boston.  In  College,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  our  athletes  and  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  our  Classmates.  He  was  Captain  of  the  Fresh- 
man crew,  Captain  of  the  University  crew  in  his  senior 
year,  Second  Marshal  of  the  Class  on  Class  Day,  a  member 
of  the  D.  K.  E.,  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  Varsity  Club,  Institute  of 
1770  and  Hasty  Pudding.  After  leaving  College,  he  worked 
for  a  short  time  in  the  Boott  Cotton  Mills  in  Lowell.  Mass., 
and  later  in  the  cotton  regions  of  the  South.  From  Septem- 
ber, 1890,  until  his  death,  he  was  with  Charles  Storrow  & 
Co.,  cotton  brokers  in  Boston,  and  since  March,  1892,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm.     His  home  has  been  in  Readville,  Mass. 

Storrow  was  a  true  New  England  Puritan — reserved,  sil- 
ent, sometimes  brusque,  lacking  in  humor,  yet  kindly  and 
capable  of  real  sentiment  and  passion.  Sham,  outward 
show,  and  publicity  he  abhorred.  Straightforward  and  sin- 
cere to  the  utmost  degree,  he  had  the  quality  of  leadership 
and  the  gift  of  friendship. 

He  retained,  all  his  life,  his  interest  in  Harvard  rowing. 
In  1899,  he  was  coach  of  the  University,  Freshman  and 
Four-oared  Crews,  all  of  which  beat  the  Yale  Crews  in  June, 
1899;  in  1900,  he  was  again  coach. 

He  married  Caroline  Mackay  Richardson,  at  Beverly, 
Mass.,  September  1,  1892,  who  survives  him.  They  had  six 
children — Thomas  Wentworth  (Harv.  '15).  born  October  6, 
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1893,  who  married  Cornelia  Robbins  Fiske,  April  30,  1924, 
and  had  a  daughter,  born  Dec.  17,  1926;  Edward  C,  Junior, 
born  February  7,  1899  (Harv.  '21)  ;  Alice  G.,  born  Nov.  23, 
1900;  Caroline  King  and  Gedney  King,  born  May  30,  1911 
(died  1911) ;  Mary  Gray,  born  August  13,  1913. 

M.  A.  Taylor's  daughter,  Laura  T.  Whitmer,  has  a  son, 
Martin  Taylor  Whitmer,  born  September  11,  1932. 

*Charles  Martin  Thayer  died  suddenly  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  November  27,  1932.  Thayer  was  born  in  Worcester, 
December  4,  1867,  son  of  Adin  and  Caroline  Weld  (Ken- 
drick)  Thayer.  He  prepared  for  College  at  the  Worcester 
High  School.  He  was  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  the 
Class  in  College,  being  elected  as  Chairman  of  the  Class 
Day  Committee;  and  was  a  member  of  the  Hasty  Pudding 
and  Signet,  and  active  in  debating  and  in  Republican  politi- 
cal activities. 

After  graduating  from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1892, 
he  practiced  law  alone  in  Worcester  until  1914,  when  he 
formed  a  law  partnership  with  Frank  C.  Smith,  Jr.,  and 
George  A.  Gaskill,  and  practiced  until  his  death  in  the  firm 
of  Thayer,  Smith  &  Gaskill.  As  a  son  of  his  father,  Adin 
Thayer,  who  was  a  powerful  figure  in  the  councils  of  the 
Republican  party  and  for  many  years  Judge  of  Probate,  he 
naturally  at  once  took  a  leading  place  in  the  business  affairs 
of  his  native  city,  though  his  only  public  career  was  four 
years  on  the  School  Committee  (of  which  he  was  chairman 
for  two  years).  He  was  a  leading  adviser  in  business  cir- 
cles, director  of  the  Worcester  Trust  Company,  Peoples 
Savings  Bank,  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works,  Wright 
Wire  Co.,  Reed-Prentice  Co.,  Merchants  and  Farmers'  In- 
surance Co.,  Wyman-Gordon  Co.;  and  he  was  a  trustee  of 
many  large  private  estates,  and  consulted  by  many  of  the 
conservative  interests. 
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He  was  a  director  of  the  Worcester  Free  Public  Library, 
Worcester  Welfare  Federation  and  Associated  Charities;  a 
member  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester 
Historical  Society,  Worcester  National  History  Society,  Wor- 
cester Fire  Societies  and  many  clubs  in  Worcester  and  Bos- 
ton, He  was  broug-ht  up  in  the  Church  of  the  Unity  in 
which  he  was  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School;  and 
upon  the  consolidation  of  the  Unitarian  churches  of  Worces- 
ter, he  became  a  member  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church, 

Extremely  calm  and  reserved  by  nature,  his  deepest  in- 
terest lay  in  his  family,  his  library,  and  his  house  (in  which 
he  lived  all  his  life).  Though  honored  by  the  Class  in  Col- 
lege, he  apparently  took  little  interest  in  it  and  attended 
only  two  of  its  reunions. 

The  Worcester  Telegram  said  of  him,  on  his  death:  "He 
was  trustee  of  innumerable  estates,  an  honored  representa- 
tive in  fiduciary  matters  many  of  which  involved  very  large 
sums.  As  a  business  adviser  he  was  regarded  highly,  and 
his  counsel  was  sought  by  many  interests.  ...  No  one  will 
question  the  assertion  that  he  was  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Massachusetts  bar.  In  private  life,  Mr. 
TTiayer  was  a  delightful  companion,  a  scholar  at  heart,  he 
never  neglected  the  cultural  side  of  living — a  dignified 
speaker  with  the  calm  of  manner  which  was  his — polished, 
courteous,  urbane.  ...  He  gave  of  his  time  and  substance 
to  many  causes,  civic,  charitable,  welfare,  and  cultural.  A 
kindly  man,  helpful  to  others  and  thoughtful  of  others,  con- 
scientious, with  respect  for  himself  and  the  good  opinion  of 
his  fellows,  jealous  of  his  honor  and  of  the  honor  of  his 
profession." 

He  married  Anna  G.  Sansevoort  Chittenden  at  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  April  9.  1907,  who,  with  a  daughter,  Constance,  born 
February  17,  1912.  and  a  son,  Philip,  born  May  24,  1919, 
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survive  him. 

P.  D.  Trafford  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Europe. 

C.  Warren  received  an  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.,  from 
Columbia  University  at  its  Commencement,  June  6,  1933, 
with  the  following  citation:  "truly  learned  in  the  law  and 
associated  with  many  forms  of  legal  public  service;  out- 
standing and  scholarly  historian  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  and  interpreter  of  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  the  judicial  department  of  our  government." 

His  oration  before  the  Harvard  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society, 
at  Sanders  Theatre,  June  20,  1932,  on  "1832  and  1932— The 
Supreme  Court  and  the  World  Court,"  has  been  reprinted 
from  the  Harvard  Graduates  Magazine  of  September,  1932, 
by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  as  In- 
ternational Conciliation  Document  No.  289,  in  an  edition 
of  18,000  copies  for  distribution  in  the  United  States  and 
in  foreign  countries.  He  delivered  an  address  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  International  Law, 
April  28,  1933  on  "What  are  the  Rights  of  Neutrals  now,  in 
Practice?" 

W.  H.  Warren's  daughter,  Katharine  Warren  Sutherland, 
has  a  son,  R.  Warren  Sutherland,  born  March  28,  1933. 

G.  F.  Weld's  son,  George  F.  Weld,  Jr.,  is  teaching  in  the 
Mission  School  Suuchow  Academy  in  China. 

M.  Whitridge  was  confined  to  the  hospital  this  spring 
owing  to  an  operation  on  his  eye  but  has  now  recovered  and 
is  enthusiastic  over  the  birth  of  a  new  grandson. 
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CLASS  OF  1889  WAR  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  Class  War  Memorial  Scholarship  was  awarded  for 
1932-33  to  Thomas  F.  Waters,  '33.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  Scholarships  reports  as  follows:  "His  College 
record  during  the  past  three  years  has  placed  him  in  Group 
IV  in  1929-30,  Group  III  in  1930-31,  and  Group  II  in  1931-32. 
His  mid-year  record  for  the  present  year  also  places  him  in 
Group  III  of  the  Rank  List  which  is  an  honors  or  Dean's 
List  record. 

CHARLES  DOWNER  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  holders  of  the  Charles  Downer  Scholarships  awarded 
to  descendants  of  members  of  the  Class  of  '89  are  W.  C. 
Everett,  '33,  and  R.  H.  Packard,  '33,  Engineering  School. 

COMMENCEMENT  1932 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Boston  members  of  the  Class,  the 
informal  Class  dinner  which  has  been  regularly  held  at  the 
University  Club  in  Boston  was  omitted. 

The  following  29  men  were  present  at  Hollis  12  at  Com- 
mencement in  Cambridge,  June  23,  1932:  Atkinson,  Brew- 
ster, Bunker,  Burdett,  Burr,  DeBlois,  Dodge,  Everett.  Faxon, 
Grew,  Gunther,  Holliday,  Leavitt,  Litchfield,  Maynadier,  J. 
W.  Merrill,  Morgan,  Morse,  Newell,  Phelps,  Pillsbury,  Ropes, 
Saville,  P.  S.  Sears,  Slattery,  Swain,  Trafford,  C.  Warren, 
and  Whitney;  also  sons  of  Hunneman,  Brewster  and  Traf- 
ford. 

CLASS  SECRETARY'S  ADDRESS 

At  the  request  of  members  of  the  class,  the  Secretary 
herewith  inserts  his  postoffice  address  in  the  Class  Bulletin, 
viz.  Charles  Warren,  714  Mills  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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